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THE CHALICE VEIL. 



The chalice veil is the small square of silk, like the 
vestments of the day, which overspreads the chalice and 
paten, as they are being conveyed to and from the sac- 
risty, and which covers them while resting- on the cre- 
dence-table. The size may vary from a square of twenty- 
four, to one of twenty, inches. It is usually distinguished 
by a cross of needlework, which may be either ornamen- 
tal or plain. To place the cross, as shown in Figure 
2, the silk should be folded in three one way, and pre- 
cisely in half the other ; and, where the lines meet on 
the first creased* division of the silk, there should the 
centre of the cross be fixed. By this arrangement the 
cross falls naturally in front, when the veil is laid evenly 
over the sacred vessels. 

It is not incorrect to work the cross precisely in the 
centre of the chalice veil ; indeed, it is the Italian custom 
so to do, although the practice of placing the ornament 
in front is the most favored by the English clergy. 
The chalice veil may have an embroidered border, like 
the offertory veil, as well as the cross, and may be 
still further enriched by a fringe two and a half inches 
deep. Ordinarily it has a woven lace of an inch wide, to 
match with that of the vestments, laid fiat round its 
edges ; the addition of a fringe is optional. No other 
but a silk, or a fine linen, lining, must be thought of for 
this veil. 

The chalice veil, of which the design, Figure i, suita- 
ble for applique, forms the centre, may be finished with 
a plain hem three-quarters of an inch wide, with a 
straight line of chain-stitch worked on the right side ; or 
it may be trimmed above a less deep hem by very narrow 
Valenciennes lace sewn round without fulness — except- 
ing at the corners. 



for the sacrificial robe, which should also invariably be 
lined with silk, be it of ever so thin a quality, in prefer- 
ence to either cotton or woollen materials of any de- 
scription. Fabrics of rich, but soft, texture should be 
especially chosen for the chasuble, which should enfold 
the priest with the grace of simplicity. Neither of these 
desirable effects can be produced from commonplace 
stiff materials, such, in fact, as are usually but a mixt- 
ure of badly-prepared silk* and inferior cotton, wherein 
the latter predominates most unfairly. On the other 
hand, there is an evil to be guarded against, viz., the 
use of silks of really genuine quality, but of so ductile 
a make that they are apt to cling about the figure mean- 




will greatly augment the beauty of an embroidered or- 
phrey. There are few silks which/in the making up for 
vestments, are not improved by a lining of thin, unbleached 
calico being placed between themselves and the inner silk 
lining. Velvet, although for every purpose considered 
the richest of all textile materials, scarcely excepting 
cloth of gold, yet need not be esteemed essentially the 
best for the vestment. A velvet chasuble suitably orna- 
mented, of the correct ample shape, and no other, should 
be sanctioned, is liable to look more costly than chaste, 
and more ponderous than graceful. Where a good silk 
will gather up in rich folds with the action of the arms, 
velvets will draw up stiffly in pleats, and rest upon, rather 
than envelop, the person. Those truly beautiful velvets, 
woven in colors, upon which so many of the sacred em- 
broideries in the South Kensington Museum are to be 
found, are North Italian, and most of them of the 
fifteenth century. 

Silks of white ground woven with colored flowers, 
are not correct for a vestment which is to have varie- 
gated needlework on its orphreys. For such silks the 
orphreys should be of plain material, velvet or other- 
wise ; and, if embroidered, principally with gold or silver. 
Cloth of gold orphreys are superb upon any fabric, and, 
like satin, will embellish the chasuble suitably where 
needlework is unattainable. Merino, alpaca, nor any 
woollen, not to say inferior, material, whatever, should 
not be thought of. 



CHURCH VESTMENTS. 



III. — MATERIALS FOR CHASUBLES. 

As apart from figure subjects, those of flowers suita- 
bly conventionalized are capable of the sweetest expres- 
sion of lofty sentiment in a symbolic form, while afford- 
ing unlimited scope for richness of effect and for varia- 
tion in stitchery, we have taken the lily, 
choice emblem of the purity of the 
Blessed Virgin, wherewith to embellish 
the vestment to be worn in her honor. 
(See supplement plate 575.) 

This chasuble should be made of a 
rich white silk, and lined with gold color. 
The monogram, gold bullion. Lilies, 
gold, or gold silk. Leaves, two delicate 
shades of apple green, veined with gold. 
All the stems, the lightest shade of apple 
green. Bulbs of lilies, two soft shades 
of sea-green silk ; the darkest shade to 
be worked nearest to the stem. Sta- 
mens, gold thread, terminated by a small 
gold bead. 

The form of the Latin cross is to be 
represented simply by the narrow bor- 
der of embroidery, which is to be one inch wide, and 
worked in celestial blue Berlin silk, held down by diago- 
nal stitches of gold passing, couched with orange, and 
dotted between with seed pearls. Border edging the 
garment to be worked in the same manner. Fleur-de-lis, 
powdering the vestment, to be of white Berlin silk, fine- 
ly couched with celestial blue, and edged with gold 
" passing/' sewn down with orange. Bands - across 
fleur-de-lis, "passing," raised over two rows of fine 
string. 

Velvets, satins, and silks, either figured or plain, and 
cloths of gold and of silver, are the only textiles proper 

* It will be unnecessary to make any more permanent mark than a 
crease for this indication. 



FIG. I. CHALICE VEIL DESIGN. 



ly and flimsily, instead of enveloping it in the full, mas- 
sive folds which should dignify and distinguish the 
chasuble for its lofty purpose. 

The brocaded silks, and the " bawdkin," so often re- 
ferred to in old records of sacerdotal adornment, must 
have been remarkable for their firm, though soft, texture ; 
otherwise, those heavy embroideries, with enamels and 
gold and silver plates, studded with pearls and precious 
stones, by which, we are told, the chasuble was enriched, 
could never nave been supported upon them. Solitary 
instances of what has been fitly termed exaggerated 
richness are recorded of some of the vestments of med- 
iaeval times, such as was the case in the twelfth cen- 
tury with one, at least, of the chasubles belonging to 



THE DONEGAL INDUSTRY. 




FIG. 2. CHALICE VEIL. 



the cathedral at Mentz, which was so weighted with 
splendor that the celebrant was compelled to exchange it 
at the offertory for a lighter vestment. This mistaken 
excess in sacerdotal adornment rarely, if ever, occurred 
in England, where, with few exceptions, before the six- 
teenth century, we meet with no sacred decoration which 
does not, in a great measure, " owe its chief beauty to 
its propriety." 

Figured silks, if employed for the chasuble, should 
be of small and unobtrusive patterns, particularly if the 
orphreys be of embroidery. A powdering, i.e., detached 
figures placed at regular intervals, is better than a con- 
nected, overspreading design called a diapering, and 
whether it be woven in the loom, or wrought by the needle, 



The story of the Donegal Industry has gone abroad — 
how by the enthusiasm, philanthropy, and interest in art matters of 
one woman, Mrs. Ernest Hart, a whole county in Ireland has, 
in a measure, been reclaimed from poverty and degradation, and 
won over to the healthful occupation of work. This consists in 
the revival of the cottage wheel and loom, the forgotten dyes 
from peat beds, the pleasant art of embroidery, and the making of 
lace. A large consignment of the work of the Donegal Industry 
has been sent to this country through the kind offices of Mrs. 
T. M. Wheeler, presenting some interesting features in needle- 
work and design well worthy of the attention of our readers. The 
most interesting department is that called the " Kells Embroidery " 
of flax on flax. The linen is hand-woven, of suitable texture, 
and in the finer sorts has a lustre resembling silk. The colors are 
what are popularly known as "art " shades. The dyes are all vege- 
table, and — particularly those of the deeper reds and blues — are 
especially rich, equalling in every way the dyes of India. The 
motives and designs are for the most part drawn from old 
missals, and those sacred volumes which are 
among the treasures of Irish art, such as the 
"Book of Kells," from which, indeed, the 
embroidery takes its name. Each class of de- 
sign has its distinctive name. There is " The 
Running Beast " table-cover, with a border in 
which mythological beasts are indulging in 
some sort of a race- a motive which, in laid 
work of faint pinks, blues and browns, affords 
a charming decoration. The " Runic Cable," 
a series of angular links making set figures, 
is another interesting design, as is the " Kells 
Dragon," in which solid work is mingled with 
net-like forms suggestive of the traditional text- 
ure of dragons. The " Syracuse " has a sur- 
rounding line with conventional trefoils set 
above at intervals, and at wider intervals above 
these is what might pass for a mediaeval chick- 
en, resplendent in blue and pink laid work, 
and outlined in gold. Even more archaic is 
the "Love Bird" design, evidently intended 
for corners, by the wings subordinating their anatomy to this 
emergency. ^ 

NEEDLEWORK NOVELTIES. 

This winter there is a revival of chenille work, as distinguished 
from arrasene and its use. The only difference in the chenille 
work of the present from that which still is seen in some draw- 
ing-rooms, the survival of the industry of a past generation, is in 
its application ; and in this respect nothing more plainly vindi- 
cates the growth of taste. Among other articles in which it is used 
is a lamp screen, which is itself a novelty. It consists of a 
brass standard, with two grooved uprights about six inches apart, 
into which a sliding panel is neatly fitted, and it is this panel which 
affords the subject for the embroidery. The particular use of this 
sort of shade is to screen a lamp from the eyes while allowing it 
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to fall on work or page. The one in the mind of the writer was 
covered with ottoman ribbed white silk. The design, which was 
after a Louis XVI. model, was a bow, with pendent ribbons, hold- 
ing a basket filled with flowers. The basket was wrought in laid 
work of silk, and the flowers and ribbons were embroidered in 
delicate-hued chenilles. The panel was finished with gold lace 
binding on the edges, laid over on the silk. This use of chenille 
suggests its application to the decoration of mouchoir cases, or 
any similar articles calling for delicate but rich embroidery. 

Another and less conventional use of chenille was seen in a low, 
three-leaved screen, the ground of which was of terra-cotta satin 
sheeting. The design was French, but with unmistakable 
Japanese feeling. In one corner was a bow knot, which was 
carried in one end in river-like curves across and down the 
panel, winding toward the base to the side from whence it started. 
This was an applique of pinkish-tinted satin, bordered by brown 
chenille, which was couched. The surface within the chenille out- 
lines was dotted by knots of brown chenille, and branching out 
from these ribbon curves were trees and foliage in chenille, with 
appliques of brownish satins, evidently intended to indicate 
ground. Here and there was a comical little figure, resembling a 
harlequin, in appliques of satin, overworked, and outlined 
with chenille. Designs taken from old Canton plates or vases, 
with gardens, rivers and figures, could be used in this way. 

Ribbon work has grown greatly in favor, and in execution 
much that is seen now equals the best of the imported old ex- 
amples which first introduced it to us. At the Christmas Exhibi- 
tion of the New York Decorative Art Society — where, in fact, all 
the work alluded to above was seen— beautiful examples of ribbon 
work, done by the Society's pupils, were shown. These designs 
were all of the Louis XVI period, and were applied mostly to 
mouchoir cases, and other such dainty toilet accessories, made of 
white or delicately-tinted silk or satin. A novel use of ribbon 
work is in cylindrical sachets, that can best be likened to diminu- 
tive rolling-pins, with the fringed-out edges tied up with ribbons 
instead of handles. They have floral designs, and often some 
sentiment embroidered in French. They are filled with cotton 
and perfumes, and are intended to lie on a table and send forth 
their aroma with the warming of the room. 

Allusion was made in The Art Amateur recently to lace work 
made from linen. Something more maybe said as to its practical 
application. The design, it will be remembered, is stamped on linen, 
in open, evenly-spaced connecting designs. These outlines are then 
followed in double couchings of gold thread, with colored silks, 
" the stitches being close together, giving color, as well as fastening 
down the thread. The outer thread is allowed to make open loops 
at regular intervals. When all the work is done the material be- 
tween is cut out. This lace was mentioned as suitable covering 
for photograph frames, but a more important application of it 
will be found in bordering, or rather overlaying the strips of the 
colored silk that it is the mode at present to lay down the centre 
of a dining table on which are placed the candelabra and orna- 
mental service. These decorative strips are oftenest of light, 
reddish-hued silks, although the color, of course, is left to one's 
discretion. They are lined, and have an interlining, and there is 
some soft sort of finish at the edge, such as narrow, but thick, 
silk fringe. 

No more beautiful work is seen in embroidery at present than 
that in which metallic effects are introduced. Gold thread now 
comes in pink, blue and green metallic tints, and these combine 
as equally as silks, and have the added lustrous attraction. A 
lamp screen, fashioned like the one described above, has a white 
silk panel, embroidered in a floral design, set with these metallic 
threads ; the outline, as always, is in gold. The leaves are in 
greenish tints, and the flowers in blue and pink. 
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CHINA PAINTING, 

The fruit plate design, " Apples " (Plate 578), is to be 
painted in monochrome, using delicate green for the coloring. 
Place the decoration for the centre of the plate directly on the 
white of the china, without any background. Mix apple green 
and grass green for the coloring of the apples, shading with 
brown green. Use grass green and a little brown green mixed 
for the leaves and stems, shading with brown green alone. Let 
the tinting of the apple blossoms in the border decoration be in 
very delicate green, using the same coloring as for the apples. 
All the outlining can be done with brown green. The narrow 
lines on the rim should be in gold. 

The "Phlox" decoration (Plate 580) is for a square " Bohemian" 
vase of ivory white ware. For the flowers use' carmine No. 1, 
shading with the same and outlining with carmine or purple. 
For the leaves, which are rather dark green, add brown green to 
emerald green. The under side of the leaves, the smaller leaves 
aird'lhe calyxes of the flowers may be rather lighter. Take out 
the veins of the leaves with a sharp point and paint them light 
(apple) green. Use apple green also for the stalks. Outline with 
brown green. For background use celadon, chromium water 
green or deep blue green. A very good decorative effect is ob- 
tained by using gold instead of color for the outlines, the veins of 
the leaves and the centres of the flowers, also clouding the back- 
ground with gold. 

THE HALF-LENGTH FIGURE {page 66). 
This design, especially adapted for painting on an 
oblong china tile, may also be used on a square plaque. Let the 
background be warm light gray, made with ivory black and sky 
blue, with the addition of a little ivory yellow in the lighter parts. 
Make the dress light brown, almost fawn color, striped with rich 
dark red. For the light brown tones use sepia, shaded with a 



little black. The stripes may be painted with deep red brown, or 
brown rouge, richly. The hair is very dark brown, and the com- 
plexion of a medium flesh tint. Use for the hair dark brown, 
shaded with the same, mixed with a little black. Do not blend 
he hair. The fles his painted with flesh red No. 2 and ivory 
yellow, twice as much of the yellow as of the red being used. In 
the shadows use sky blue, ivory black and flesh red No. 2 in equal 
parts. 

11 ON THE USE OF WATER-COLORS." 

From Ross Turner's manual bearing the above title 
(noticed in our columns elsewhere as published by L. Prang & 
Co.), we make the following extracts. They give a good idea of 
the practical character of this admirable publication, which we 
recommend unreservedly for the use of the beginner : 

The color should be applied pure and direct to the surface of the 
paper (not mixed on the palette). Immediately when applied to 
the paper your judgment (after some experience), will tell you how 
this color will dry out. If too strong, take up a brushful of water 
and dilute the still flowing color on your paper ; if too feeble, too 
cool, or too warm, correct it in the same way by washing into it 
the needed shades. To give an example : A strong red is obtained 
by painting bright red on the paper direct. Should it be neces- 
sary to make this tone deeper, wash in with the red color some 
warm sepia ; if a cooler shade is desired, some new blue or ivory 
black, until the tone on the paper looks much deeper than it is in- 
tended to look when dry. 

* 

The effect of dry color on the paper should, be studied, rather 
than the color as it appears when wet. Try to get the large 
masses of your color strong and pure. The lighter tones will be 
easily made by contrast with the darker masses of color. When 
the first wash is on, follow each tone as it recedes from the first ob- 
ject. Keep the study harmonious and the color in masses. 

* * 

* 

Details may be indicated with a strong, pure color. In detail 
work, put in first of all the largest masses, when their forms and 
positions are indicated, and then take those next largest, etc., and 
last of all bring everything together by the finer lines or figures. 

* * 
* 

Details in ornamental work must be indicated and suggested 

rather than literally represented. 

* * 

If the principal washes of color are correct in tone and value, 
details will often be suggested that could not be obtained by other 
means ; but if they are false or weak in color, no amount of work 
or stippling will ever make them right. 

* * 
* 

The student is advised to divide a subject for an out-of-doors 

study into three parts : 1. The ground (separated into various 

parts, fore and middle ground, distance, etc.). 2. What comes 

from the ground. (Trees, foliage, buildings, etc.). 3. The sky. 

Consider these divisions as large, simple masses of color. 

* * 

A hard, stiff outline is likely to spoil a flower study ; the outline 
should be treated in a broad, free manner, avoiding lines as much 
as possible. In painting a flower petal try using the side of the 
brush ; in laying on the color, should the edge be too much broken 
or ragged, a touch here and there will make it sufficiently definite- 
In fact, many flowers, if treated in masses, need no outline at al* 
but should be allowed to run together while the colors are wet. 
Effects of this nature, although inviting much practice and skill in 
the manipulation of the washes, give most admirable effects if 
well managed. 

* 

Large-leaved flowers are best for study, being for one thing 
more ornamental in character, and for that reason better adapted 
to water-color work, as well as demanding broader treatment than 
smaller flowers. Arrange the objects against a plain background 
of some light-toned material, light and shade strongly determined, 
with enough foliage to give a contrast ; always try to make a com- 
position in the simplest form, and represent the character of each 
flower. It will be better if the student take separate examples of 
a flower, and paint a number of studies. 

* * 
* 

In many flowers, especially those having red tones for the local 

color, a bluish tone is apparent in those parts in shade. The use 

of blue, in such tones, generally produces colors not in harmony 

with the true color of the flower, often inclining too much toward 

a cold, disagreeable purple, which in most cases deadens the colors 

of the entire study. If black is used instead, as the basis for the 

tone, the effect will be much truer, and more agreeable to the eye. 

The cool gray of the black, in contrast with the transparent warm 

colors in the light, will produce the bluish effect desired. 

* * 

' Agreeable luminous gray tones, particularly useful in painting 
roses, white and red, azaleas, or other flowers of white or the 
lighter shades of color, may be obtained by combinations of ivory 
black with emerald green ; emerald green and light red ; and 
neutral tint and emerald green. 

* * 
* 

It will be advisable to indicate by the first wash of color as . 

much of the form of the flower represented as possible. The 

color should be stronger in the shadows, and paler in extreme 

high lights. A small piece of blotting-paper will remove too 

much color from any part that should be very light — for instance, 

in the edge of a rose petal that is turned over in full light, while 

the under part is in shade. 
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THE COLLECTOR'S WISDOM. 

MOST men of letters are bibliophiles. I know a litera- 
rian (as The Literary World would have one say) who, 
even as Ingres would rather be praised for playing the 
violin passably than for painting pictures perfectly, does 
not take pride in his qualities as a critic and a story-teller, 
but in his ingenuity at making a bookcase out of a soap- 
box. It was a revelation to me ; a soap-box is some- 
thing democratic, practical, within reach of everybody ; 
and, if one has more books than can fit into one soap- 
box, rows of soap-boxes may make a splendid bookcase 
and easy to carry — a great consideration in view of our 
being a nomadic people. There are, of course, no glass 
doors to such a bookcase, but that is not a defect, and, 
indeed, I fancy it is safe to predict that it will not be 
long ere glass doors for books shall be relegated to the 
country garrets where are the globes that inclosed the 
clock on the mantel of the plainly furnished reception 
room of our forefathers, that had an engraving of Wash- 
ington crossing the Delaware, the Bible, and Bunyan's 
" Pilgrim's Progress." 

Those who have lived long with books know that they 
have to breathe, and to take their constitutional "like 
people,'! and the door that does not protect them from 
the dust of a well-kept room deprives them of air. 

I have another grievance : the frame 'of the glass is 
always too wide, and one does not know what to put be- 
hind it ; if a jewel chased by Lortic or Bauzonnet, it 
would be criminal ; if an inferior work, folly ; for, if As- 
selineau has taken the trouble to write a book on the 
Paradise of Men of Letters, a well-bred bibliophile should 
make of his library a realm of equals to be jealously 
guarded against mediocrity ; and in a bookcase where 
all the elect are peers, it is a pity to place one in a cor- 
ner. That is an oft-mooted question, doors or no doors ; 
and I am not in the least anxious to settle it here, having 
reverence for those who say that encyclopaedias and pub- 
lic libraries have made the large libraries that Dr. Wynne 
described unnecessary, and that the modern collector's 
bookcase is a casket of jewels that are not for the pro- 
fane. 

Still, there are conservatives among book-buyers who 
are after quantity. They follow the example of Heber 
who never saw all his books, and of Boulard, who looked 
upon printed paper with the pious regard of a Celestial 
for his Emperor's autograph — decidedly bad examples to 
follow ; wherefore it is well that the rooms of modern 
houses are small. Socrates dreamtsof a house that 
would be small enough to contain none but true friends 
— was it larger than a sentry-box ? The book collector 
whose ardor is restrained by the limitations imposed by 
the size of his room is safe. He will not be tempted to 
subscribe for a work that is to appear in monthly parts, 
or to swallow at one gulp the complete works of Walter 
Scott or Charles Dickens in a uniform cloth binding. 
And now I shall say something that is rank heresy, and, 
as Tacitus says, " equally perilous whether it is the truth 
or whether it is not" — an encyclopaedia is out of place in 
a bibliophile's library. It has its utility in a journalist's 
work-room ; it does little good to a student ; it is a 
purveyor of the little knowledge that is a dangerous 
thing. A valuable encyclopaedia would have, with its 
alphabetically-arranged subjects, only dates and refer- 
ences to the most trustworthy works, of which there are 
not many in a mass that would fill the space between 
the earth and the moon. The Brooklyn Library Cata- 
logue that has a classification by subjects is a model. 

There is more talent in the daily newspaper of Paris, 
London or Berlin, and in the Sunday number of a great 
American newspaper than in the great monthly maga- 
zines of the world ; and the collector who took it into 
his head to put well-bound volumes of the magazines on 
his shelves would give hospitality to the Trojan horse ; 
but clippings from newspapers and magazines, preserved 
in envelopes that are marked with a title, arranged in al- 
phabetical order in a box, are of inestimable value. Mr. 
George T. Lanigan, who could write an article for his 
journal on any possible subject at five minutes' notice, 
possessed such a collection ; what Napoleon said of his 
head was true of Mr. Lanigan 'sand of his library-room. 
They were full of pigeon-holes, containing citations, ex- 
tracts and notes, of all sorts, and he could put his 
finger on any one of them in a moment, draw what he 
sought, and apply it with instantaneous accuracy. Mr. 
George Augustus Sala, Mr. Jules Claretie, now Director 



